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HOW BRITAIN DEMOBILIZES 

BY HAROLD A. LITTLEDALE 

(Gunner, Fifth Tank Battalion, British Expeditionary Force) 



We have always wanted to go home. Let there be no 
mistake about that. From the very beginning, from the 
first day we landed in France, through all the changing 
fortunes of war, in defeat as well as in victory, we have 
longed for home. Of course we have known there was a 
job to be done. Yes, we have always known that. But 
we have done that job — at least our part of it, in France, 
in Belgium, in Italy, in the Balkans, on Gallipoli, in Rus- 
sia, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in East and West Africa 
and on all the seas — and having done the job we are in no 
submissive mood for the least delay in demobilization. 
This is not because we are rebellious, for we are of no mu- 
tinous mind, but because we are impatient. And this im- 
patience is nothing more than a reflex of outraged human 
nature. 

Now it is a strange thing that while the civilian world 
has learned much of the invention and mechanics of mod- 
ern warfare it has learned nothing of the spirit of the sol- 
dier. Perhaps this is because invention is on the surface, 
whereas the soul of the Crusader is deeply hidden in the 
heart within and is as mystic a thing as the soul of a child 
in the first splendid moment of its birth. 

Whatever the reason, this great lack of spiritual under- 
standing is the first thing that strikes the soldier when he 
returns on leave. He sees it in the questions that are asked: 
" When do you go back? " " Have you been wounded? " 
"How many Germans have you killed?" Always the 
material, never the spiritual. 

Would you care to know the things of which a soldier 
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thinks? Very well, go to some desolate spot, dig a square 
hole six feet deep and the width of your spade, silently in 
the night crawl out and make a barbed wire defence, snatch 
a few moments of sleep, for an hour before dawn stand-to 
with a bayonet fixed to your rifle and tortured by an im- 
agination that causes you to see ghosts, wash and shave in 
the little tea you leave at the bottom of your mug, try to 
sleep again for an hour or two, stand now for two hours 
waist deep in water and then rush into the yard of a muni- 
tions factory when it is blowing up; feed mostly on cold 
tinned meat, stand in the bottom of the pit you dig with 
only the sky to look at for days, sometimes for weeks, let 
the wind blow to you not only odors that are an offense to the 
nostrils but poison gas as well, and keep this up for four 
years. Then you will know the things whereof the soldier 
thinks and you will want to go home. Indeed, you will 
want to go home with a burning for home such as you 
never dreamed could exist. You will want to feel the 
clinging arms of your child around your neck and the beat 
of her heart against your breast. 

Consider, now, the circumstances under which we went 
away. 

Belgium was in flames, her altars cast down, her women 
violated. All this was shown in the recruiting posters on 
the boardings of our towns. "Do you want this?" they 
asked. Well, we did not. Inside something was saying 
" the game's afoot," and so we put aside our peaceful occu- 
pations and learned to shoot with rifle and to stab with steel. 
We went to fight for our homes. 

It was in that manner, then, that we set out upon the 
Great Crusade. At heart we were not soldiers. To this 
day we do not think or speak of ourselves as soldiers. We 
say we are civilians in khaki. 

And during the Great Crusade how did we bear our- 
selves? As soldiers? Yes, but not so much as professional 
soldiers who enter upon a career of killing, but as men 
upon whom the need to kill has been thrust. In a sense 
we were quite as much conscientious objectors as those who 
proclaimed it from the housetops, only we saw farther than 
they. 

Now, perhaps by our songs you can see that we thought 
always of home. For our songs were songs of home, not 
songs of battle. We enlisted to the strains of " Tipperary " 
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— a song of home. Later we sang a trench ditty, " I want 
to go home." Then came " Blighty " : 

Take me back to dear old Blighty, 
Put me on the tram for London town. 

But the word " Blighty " puzzled many, and so we made 
up another song which ended : 

Say, don't you know what Blighty is ? 

Why, bless your heart, 

It's the soldier's Home, Sweet Home. 

And when we had sang these threadbare, and the poets of 
the fire-step were too actively engaged to compose, we raked 
up all the American songs about home we could think of, 
and from our line there went up in Cockney cadences, 
" My 'ome in Tenner-see," or " Dixie " or " There's a long, 
long trail a-winding." 

Bear in mind that so far as we are concerned the war 
dates back to August 4, 1914. The battle-line swung like 
a pendulum. In the spring of 1918 we were fighting with 
" our backs to the wall," but our faces were to the enemy, 
and perhaps the fact that our faces were that way had a 
little to do with the collapse of the enemy in November. 

With the surrender by Germany of a great fleet of bat- 
tleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, thousands of 
aeroplanes, guns, transports and invaded territory, the ar- 
mistice came to us as the end of the war. And as the end 
of the war meant home we looked forward to the speedy 
demobilization that had been promised, realizing, of 
course, that technically the war was on, and that some 
would have to stay under arms until peace was signed. 

Now, with us demobilization was worked out on an in- 
dustrial basis. Unquestionably that was wise ; the country 
could not at once revert to pre-war occupations. But to 
our amazement, so far as those of us who by wound or for 
other reasons had been returned to England were con- 
cerned, among the first to be demobilized were the men 
who had just been called to the colors. In the camp where 
I now am there were a number of men who were called up 
just prior to Armistice Day, and even on Armistice Day 
they had done no training, they had done no fighting, they 
had suffered no great hardships, but they were the first 
to go. 

How was this possible? Let us consider a little further 
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the plan for demobilization. Under the general scheme, 
pivotal and slip men were to be the first to go. A pivotal 
man is a man whose release will assist in the employment 
of discharged soldiers. A foreman is a' pivotal man. A 
slip man is a man who has a job waiting for him. In the 
case of either a pivotal or a slip man the employer's request 
for the man's discharge has to be endorsed by a local ad- 
visory committee. The papers then are sent to the soldier 
to submit to his commanding officer. His discharge theo- 
retically follows and he is supposed to be sent to a dis- 
persal camp near his home for final demobilization. Now 
it stands to reason that if the dispersal camps are too few 
in number, men whose papers have been filled up will be 
kept waiting their turn indefinitely, and demobilization 
will be slow. And that is the basis of the existing com- 
plaints ; the dispersal camps are too few for speedy demobi- 
lization. 

When the armistice was signed, those men who had 
only just been called up wrote to their employers. Their 
employers, from whom one by one men had been taken, at 
once made written application for their release. Local ad- 
visory committees endorsed these applications and these 
men of little army service returned home! 

What was the result of this? Men who had more than 
four years service to their credit and men of three years, 
or two years, or one year service saw those others go back 
home. The soldier had risked much, had been poorly 
paid, and his family had had a hard struggle, whereas the 
recruit had been drawing his usual income, had run no risk, 
incurred no loss, and in many cases, especially those who 
had worked on munitions, had gained financially. Under 
these circumstances the release of the recruit was palpably 
unfair. A wave of indignation swept through the army 
and this expressed itself in the parades of soldiers to the 
War Office. 

Besides the fact that the number of dispersal camps are 
too few, there is another fault. One dispersal camp may 
not be nearly so busy as another, so that your papers may 
have come through weeks ago, but you are being held until 
the dispersal camp in your locality shall have place to re- 
ceive you, whereas another man may be called immediately 
to his dispersal center. So you see men go before you 
whose papers came through long after yours. 
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You can imagine with what feelings a soldier receives 
by post his employer's letter asking for his release. He 
notes the approval of the Local Advisory Committee. He 
is elated. It means his " ticket." For years he has been 
fighting; for years human nature has been outraged; for 
years he has longed for home. Well, home is in sight 
now. 

He takes his papers to the officer in charge of demobili- 
zation and is told to stand by until there is room at his dis- 
persal center. He writes home. He packs his things. 
Then he waits. If he waits for weeks — there are men in 
my camp who have been waiting since shortly after the 
signing of the armistice — he will grow daily more im- 
patient and more unreasonable. And that is exactly what 
is happening in every camp in England and in every regi- 
ment in France. 

The days drag. Each seems longer than the preceding 
one; to an extent this is actual, for the hours of daylight are 
lengthening. We walk into the town only to learn that a 
conscientious objector has been released from prison 1 We 
talk of wrecking his shop, but it is only talk. 

Recently there was released from the camp where I am, a 
man who went to the United States as a boy. He was en- 
listed in Chicago last October by the British Recruiting 
Mission and landed in England a few days before the sign- 
ing of the armistice. He wrote to his father late in Novem- 
ber. His father, a resident of England, applied for his son's 
release as a " pivotal man " on the ground that he would take 
him into his employ and that thus he would be in a position 
to engage discharged soldiers. The Local Advisory Com- 
mittee endorsed the request, and not long afterwards, there 
being room at the nearest dispersal center, that man was 
told to go the next day. 

That night, as we were putting down our beds, we 
heard of it. 

" Say, boys," said one, " what are we going to do 
about it?" 

" Let's create," replied a voice angrily. 

" Right," came from half a dozen more angrily. 

" How can he be a pivotal man if he was abroad when 
th« war broke out? " 

The murmuring rose to a confused babel. 

" Who'll go for the sergeant-major? " 

A lad who was in bed volunteered. 
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" Don't bother about dressing," said some one. 

The boy pulled on his trousers and slipped into his 
boots. He ran into the company office where the sergeant- 
major would be found and where it so happened the ap- 
plicant for discharge worked as a clerk. Opening the door 
he shouted: 

" Sergeant-major 1 Sergeant-major! Come quick into 
our 'ut. There's bloody 'ell going on there. And (seeing 
the cause of the indignation) its all about 'im." He raised 
an accusing finger. 

The sergeant-major wasted no time but followed the 
messenger into the hut. " Bloody 'ell " was going on there, 
but the warrant officer, cool, suave, diplomatic, brought 
calm to troubled waters. 

" It's too late to do anything in this case, boys," he said, 
" but I will speak up for you." 

Perhaps he did. We do not know. And anyhow the 
fault does not lie in this or any other camp, but in the fact 
that the demobilization scheme was completed without 
any consideration of the human problem, without any con- 
sideration of the fact that men who had fought would want 
to get home and would have a feeling that if any demobili- 
zation was begun they should be the first to go, leaving 
some of their number to be supported by recruits so that the 
army of occupation might not numerically fall below the 
requirements. 

And so, downhearted in peace, although we never were 
in war, we go about our tasks moodily. And at such times 
as we are free we climb to the cliffs and look out across 
the pale blue channel. 

Over there is the coast of France. France ! Our thoughts 
go inland to the rude graves of those we buried there, the 
resting places of those who were never to come home. We 
recall the moments when they fell, this battle or that. . . . 

The sea seems to have caught eternally the thunder of the 
guns and flings it against the rocks beneath. A plaintive 
cry from a sea gull catches at the heart. It sounds like the 
cry of a child. And so the thoughts come back, as they have 
always come, to home. 

We wander into camp and sit in silence around the 
stoves in our huts. Now is no song of home. You do not 
hear "Blighty"; no longer rise the merry accents of 
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Say, don't you know what Blighty is ? 

Why, bless your heart, 

It's the soldier's Home, Sweet Home. 

No, the thought of home now is bitter sweet. And we can- 
not sing of it. For the first time in the army we cannot 
give expression to it in song. 

Harold A. Littledale. 



